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—an indispensable guide to study and travel abroad 


* 153 universities in 38 countries will 
accept qualified U.S. students. 


* Learn how you can be among the 
many students completing their 
higher education overseas. 


Travel abroad—and now education abroad 
—is no longer a luxury. Today the bound- 
aries of geography and time have been 
swept away by the speed and economy of 
Jet travel. 


A whole new world exists for the student 
who wishes to widen his perspective, 
broaden his horizons. The cultural oppor- 
tunities abroad are unlimited. History 
comes alive abroad; and, traditionally, 
scholars in the humanities and sciences 
have found one of the best intellectual 
climates abroad. 


This compact, illustrated guide to the 
principal universities overseas, New Hori- 
zons In Education, offers the most up-to- 
date, accurate facts about institutions of 
higher learning which can accept qualified 
U. S. students. 


Pan American Airways, through the 
cultural and educational authorities of 38 
nations and its own global organization, 
has surveyed the colleges and universities 
of the world where students from the 
U.S.A. will be made to feel at home while 
adding a new dimension to their education. 


New Horizons In Education presents the 
basic information in easy-to-use guide- 
book form. The book comes in the same 
simple, factual format as that of the world’s 
most successful travel book, New Hori- 
zons*, which has sold nearly one million 
copies. 
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admission. Advance planning is therefore 
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treated individually in sections devoted to 
each university. 
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some students from attempting study 
abroad as it is to encourage those who are 
qualified and mature enough for such an 
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1) Decide if they are “foreign college 
material.”” 
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3) Apply for admission. 
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Introducing Overseas 


With this first issue of Overseas—the Magazine of Educational Exchange, 
international education advances toward its goal of service and excellence. 
Overseas replaces the News Bulletin of the Institute of International Edu- 
cation which for 36 years has been the leading voice of the international 
movement of people for educational objectives. 

With a distinguished Editorial Council, a broadened editorial content and 
a new format, Overseas will identify significant policy questions, point up 
important new activities and present meaningful information on exchange 
programs. Overseas will reflect the constantly evolving role of education 
in international development. It will report current developments in the 
traditional scholarly and cultural exchanges between countries. At the same 
time it will record the exciting and imaginative new programs designed to 
contribute to the educational, social and economic growth of emerging 
nations. 

Overseas will see and examine realistically the critical areas in inter- 
national education. We want it to be a platform for the constructive presenta- 
tion of the pros and cons of significant questions of policy, technique and 
accomplishments. 

International education and the exchange of persons merit sober and 
serious attention here and abroad. Overseas is designed to bring this attention 
into clear focus. We hope that our readers, by sharing with us their frank 
comments, will help us to make Overseas the magazine of international 
education. 

Kenneth Holland 
President 
September 1961 Institute of International Education 





Welcome 


PRESIDENT JOHN F. KENNEDY 


The following remarks were made by President 
John F. Kennedy at a reception for foreign students 
at the White House. 


I want to tell you what a pleasure it is and honor 
it is for us that you have chosen to come and study 
in the United States. 

You represent, really, the seed for your country. 
In every case all of you represent a sacrifice not only 
on behalf of yourselves but on behalf of your coun- 
try and the people within your country who were 
responsible for sending you here to study. 

When you go back you will become among the 
future leaders of your country. In the last few 
months I have been honored by a visit from two 
visitors who are leaders of their country, both of 
whom studied as young men here in the United 
States — President Nkrumah and Dr. Banda, both 
from Africa—and I am confident that in other days 
other presidents of the United States will be visited 
by presidents and other leaders of their countries, 
who will be you who are now studying here and 
who will, I hope, have gotten a better understand- 
ing not only of our country and its aspirations but 
also of the meanings of a free society. 

We are an open and free society. All of our 
strengths and all of our weaknesses are on display. 
They are a matter of discussion. Those of us who 
hold high office and high responsibilities are sub- 
ject to all of the scrutiny—the careful scrutiny — 
which comes from a free press and a free people, 
operating within an open society. 





President and Mrs. Kennedy surrounded by foreign students 


That is the way this country was planned, and | 
hope that those of you who study here will come 
to realize that this diversity, this division, in some 
cases this dissension, is not a source of weakness 
but is a source of strength. 

Upon it rests the security of each individual in 
this country, so that when you come here and when 
you study and when you teach us, I hope that you 
will go away not merely expressing doubts because 
we have been unable to reach our high aspirations, 
but also recognizing that those high aspirations 
represent the ultimate goals of our society. And 
where we fall short, we know it—and we mean to 
do better. 

The Chinese have an old proverb that to begin 
a voyage of a thousand miles requires the first step. 
I believe that we have taken more than the first 
step in this country, that we are moving ahead. But 
I realize we have a long way to go to build a free 
and open country here and free and open societies 
around the world. 

We want you to enlist yourselves in that great 
effort for your own peoples. We hope you will go 
from here back home understanding what we are 
trying to do and get a better understanding of 
what your countries themselves do. 

We want for you freedom—we want for you a 
better life—we want for you friendship with our 
people. So today we welcome you here. You are 
going to teach us a good deal more in the time you 
are here than you will learn. You are our guests, and 
you benefit us—and you are welcome among us. 








Education: 


DEAN RUSK 


Dean Rusk is Secretary of State of the United 
States. 


The premier of a small nation, questioned as to 
why a relatively large percentage of its budget was 
devoted to education, is said to have replied: “It is 
because we are such a poor country.” 

This statement is an eloquent summation of a con- 
viction shared by thoughtful people throughout the 
Free World. It is basic to the planning of our gov- 
ernment’s programs with emerging nations, in the 
fields of educational exchange, technical training and 
educational development. 

A nation’s political, social and economic develop- 
ment can rise no higher than that of its human re- 
sources. Since education is the chief means of raising 
the level of human resources, it is not a luxury to be 
postponed until national development has been ac- 
complished but is an indispensable prerequisite to 
the developmental process itself. 

The recent addition to the international com- 
munity of many new nations has had the effect of 
dramatizing the need for concerted action in the 
field of educational development. Pressures from 
these newly independent peoples, eager for assist- 
ance in improving their individual lives as well as 
in strengthening their nations, add urgency to the 
situation. 

We in the United States are profoundly sympa- 
thetic with this urge for wider and better education 
among newly independent peoples. We have long 
believed education to be the foundation of both 
effective self-government and economic progress. 

What can we do to help these new nations fulfill 
their educational aspirations? First, we can make 
it possible for a substantial number of their young 
people to come to our institutions of higher learning 
and intensify our efforts to insure that their experi- 
ence here is pleasant and fruitful. This is especially 
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KEY TO NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


important during the period when these countries 
are desperately short of adequate educational facili- 
ties of their own. 

Second, we can assist these countries in develop- 
ing their own educational systems and institutions. 
Such assistance serves the purpose of providing 
education to great numbers of people within their 
home countries. It also insures that teachers trained 
in this country, on their return, will have ample op- 
portunity to make maximum use of their training. 

In achieving these objectives, we shall need close 
cooperation between the international educational 
programs of our government and the activities of 
universities, private organizations and individuals. 
A step in this direction is the recent formation of the 
Council for Educational Cooperation with Africa 
by several private agencies in the African exchange 
field, with the help of the Department of State, to 
develop cooperative programs of assistance to Afri- 
can students in the United States. 

To assist the government in the vital task of de- 
veloping U.S. policies and programs in educational 
and cultural fields during the 1960's, the Department 
of State called on nearly 200 private United States 
citizens to serve as volunteer consultants. They came 
from foundations, universities and scholarly socie- 
ties. All spent many hours, for the most part without 
compensation, in developing suggestions for improv- 
ing and extending existing government international 
educational and cultural programs as well as for 
establishing imaginative new programs. 

These encouraging developments give me added 
confidence that cooperation between the private 
and the public sectors can and will be increased 
without curtailing the freedom of action of private 
groups. Indeed, such joint efforts give promise of 
developing into a permanent bridge between the 
government and the interested American public 
which will provide for an increasing two-way traffic in 
ideas for the betterment of education the world over. 
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Learning to write at a junior primary school in the Northern Cameroons 














Africa in a Hurry 


Henry Cabot Lodge, as International Chairman 
of the Institute of International Education, recently 
visited Egypt, Kenya and Tunisia, where he inter- 
viewed men and women who had studied in the 
United States under IIE programs. A filmed docu- 
mentary of his trip was made by CBS Reports and 
will be shown on television sometime in the fall. 


“The desire for education in Africa is sweeping 
across the people like a prairie fire,” I was told by 
an African who had studied in the United States. 
He is Dr. Julius Kiano, who recently resigned from 
his position as Minister of Commerce and Industry 
in Kenya. His words express the spirit I found on 
my recent trip to Kenya, Egypt and Tunisia. 

Hand in hand with this desire for education is the 
desire to get it in a hurry, even though most Africans 
live in huts clustered on green hills where time seems 
not to exist. This contrast was most evident to me the 
morning | met with Dr. Kiano. He had invited us 
out to his home, a small but modern stucco house 
on the outskirts of Nairobi. We were sitting in his 
yard (it was a beautiful, comfortably warm day ) 
and as the CBS cameramen worked, a small crowd 
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Henry Cabot Lodge and Bill 
Leonard, right, of CBS Reports, 
talk with Mr. Reuben Mwilu, 
of Kenya, in preparation for a 
taped television interview. 


HENRY CABOT LODGE 


gathered on the road. Dr. Kiano is a slight man 
with a good sense of humor and is highly articulate. 
He talks moderately in a time and place where 
moderation is difficult to maintain; but, neverthe- 
less, one can feel the intensity within him. 

As we talked, I was struck by the contrasts around 
me. While we sat in the yard of his California-type 
house, we could see in the distance a small group 
of thatched huts. Beyond the huts, stretched the vast 
plains of the national reserve, and occasionally one 
could see an impala or zebra lope across the hori- 
zon. In the road stood numbers of men, women and 
children—the women, heavily laden with water jugs 
or bags of produce—while Dr. Kiano was dressed as 
if in New York. 

It is the young leaders like Dr. Kiano who are 
providing a great impetus in Africa today. Though 
many of their fellow countrymen still trudge slowly 
along the roads and till the fields with the unhurried 
methods of long ago, these young African leaders 
are urging rapid change. They know that the success 
of their efforts lies in education. They approach this 
gigantic task with enthusiasm and optimism, seem- 
ing almost unaware of its magnitude. Probably such 





an attitude is the only one that can succeed in such 
a formidable undertaking. 

While in Kenya, we went up to a small village in 
the Machakes District about 50 miles out of Nairobi. 
There in the open market, surrounded by hundreds 
of native men, women and children, I talked with 
Reuben Mwilu. Having studied economics at Indi- 
ana University from 1957 to 1959, Reuben is now 
understudying the British District Commissioner. 
Mr. Mwilu is a quiet young man with a serious, con- 
cerned attitude about his country’s future. He told 
me of the great need Kenya has for specifically 
trained people. He said the United States should 
set up short-term courses to teach young Africans 
to be veterinarians, bookkeepers and clerks. “We 
need to teach our young people,” he remarked, “even 
such unpleasant subjects as computing taxes and all 
the things that go into running a government.” 

This young man was impressive. What he is doing 
is not easy. Having educated himself to the extent 
that he has, he now finds himself almost isolated 
from any real companionship in his village. Yet he 
has returned and he stays in his home village rather 
than moving to Nairobi because he knows his coun- 
try needs him there. He clearly is a man with deep 
dedication and is willing to make his personal sacri- 
fices for the future of his country. 


Judging from my conversations with educators, 
administrators and students in Kenya, obviously the 
most urgent need is for high school teachers. The 
principal of Royal College in Nairobi told me, “The 
real bottleneck is at the high school level. We simply 
do not have enough schools or teachers and _ this 
dams up the flow of students into colleges.” He said 
than Kenya should be graduating at least 4,000 high 
school students yearly; in reality, less than 700 are 
graduating each year. 

It is good that 150 U.S. high school teachers are 
soon to go to Kenya to help meet this crisis. There 
is no doubt that the pressing need in African educa- 
tion is to build the educational plant there. The 
United States and other countries must be willing 
to send trained men and women there to teach both 
teachers and students. This in no way means that 
the flow of students from Africa should be stopped 
or cut back. On the contrary, the numbers should 
be increased. But the vast bulk of people will always 
be educated in their own country. 

Miss Lubna Abdel Aziz was in Cairo. Having 
studied dramatics at UCLA in 1954-55, she has re- 
turned to become a leading Egyptian movie star. 
She talked of her days in the United States with a 
great deal of nostalgia. 

“I loved California, and | made many wonderful 


In Kenya there is need for trained people to run machines as part of the nation’s economic development. 














friends in America. Certainly, I broke down the 
stereotypes | had taken to the States with me.” 

When I asked her if she had had any sad experi- 
ences while here, she answered: “Oh yes, | suppose 
everyone does who goes to another country. Some- 
times | would be furious when an American did not 
even know what country Cairo is in. That somehow 
from a college student seemed somewhat too pro- 
vincial.” 

Another interesting person we met in the United 
Arab Republic was Dr. Hanna Rick, Dean of Amer- 
ican University in Cairo. Dr. Rick has been conduct- 
ing population studies in Egypt and is concerned 
about some of his findings. A reserved, scholarly 
man, Dr. Rick told me: “I foresee a real population 
problem for Egypt in ten years. The problem is not 
that the birth rate is rising; it is that the child-death 
rate is falling.” 

He went on to explain that in the last ten years 
the United Arab Republic has made great strides in 
reducing birth and child deaths. This means that 
there will soon be more women of child-bearing age 
to marry and have families. 

“Thus,” said Dr. Rick, “we will have a rapidly 
rising population growth.” He added: “Today our 
economic expansion is ahead of our population in- 
crease, but will it continue to be in ten years?” 

It is this problem that leads Dr. Rick to a fervent 
belief in the need for increasing educational oppor- 
tunities in Egypt. He explained: “I conducted an- 
other study to see if there is any relationship between 
educational status and the size of families. I found 
there is.” The Dean’s study revealed that the college 
graduate in Egypt has fewer children than the 
graduate of a secondary school and that the largest 
families are produced by the parents of little or no 
schooling. Dr. Rick does not believe that birth con- 
trol can be the answer in Egypt where religious and 
traditional attitudes forbid it; rather, he puts his 
trust in raising the levels of education. “The educated 
man and woman feel a concern for the future of their 
children,” he concluded. 

In Tunisia, we met an interesting young man who 
no doubt will play a vital role in the industrial de- 
velopment of his country. El Bechir-Salem Belkhiria 
was in the United States just a year ago studying 
business administration at New York University. 
Now, back in Tunisia, he has already founded his 
own company which handles various kinds of enter- 
prises and investments. Though a quiet well-man- 
nered man, he has that same intense determination 
we found in so many young Africans. 

We sat for our talk before the cameras amid old 
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Roman ruins. In one direction we saw the buildings 
of the old University; in the other direction, we 
faced the new ultra-modern building that will be- 
come a part of the new University. Mr. Belkhiria 
wanted us to have our conversation here because 
he said, “This, to me, symbolizes Tunisia. We have 
the old and the very new—a rich past and a promis- 
ing future.” 

There is no doubt that young men like Mr. Bel- 
khiria all over Africa are able and eager to make 
a distinct contribution to their nations’ develop- 
ments. Equally true is that their study in the United 
States has helped equip them for their historic roles. 

These then were some of the dynamic persons 
whom I met in Africa and some of the things they 
said. My trip and these interviews convinced me of 
the value of the work of IIE and other educational 
organizations. 

Meeting and talking with these men and women 
who had once studied in the United States, however, 
proved to be more than an interesting personal ex- 
perience. It has given me justification for my long- 
held belief in international education. It is good that 
CBS Reports came along on this trip and will show 
to the American people the role our country is play- 
ing in the educational development of other nations. 
It is a role in which all of us can take pride. We are 
sharing our knowledge with outstanding young men 
and women who from this experience return to their 
lands better equipped to fulfill their own and their 
countries’ expectations. 

Equally important, we conduct this growing ex- 
periment in the traditions of our country. The fact 
that IIE in its annual survey reported more foreign 
students than ever before in the United States this 
last year indicates that our brand of education is 
respected for its quality and freedom throughout the 
world. 

At the same time, however, we must not become 
complacent about our exchange effort. With the ap- 
palling illiteracy rates throughout almost two-thirds 
of the world, the educational needs are gigantic. We 
not only must redouble our efforts; we must continue 
to examine our operations and find ways and meth- 
ods of doing the job better. There is no activity which 
we pursue which is of more value to ourselves and 
to the world than this sharing of our knowledge and 
educational facilities with the peoples of all nations. 

In our modern world, torn by a deep-seated philo- 
sophical conflict, the need for education is funda- 
mental—not merely for the teaching of useful 
specialties, but to help each man see himself with 
the universe as a background, 








Wanted: 


A Certain Quality 
of Free Enterprise 


ALBERT G. SIMS 


Albert G. Sims, Executive Vice President of the 
Institute of International Education, was on a three- 
month leave this year and served as Director of 
University Relations for the Peace Corps. 


Recently I was in Kadona, the capitol of the North- 
ern Region of the Federation of Nigeria, with several 
Peace Corps officials. Kadona was created as the seat 
of government about 50 years ago by Lord Lugard, 
the famed British colonial administrator. We met 
with the man on whom Lord Lugard’s authority in 
the North has presently descended: the Sardonna of 
Sokoto. The Sardonna is the Premier of the North 
and perhaps the most powerful man, politically, in 
all of Nigeria. Two-thirds of the land area and over 
half the population of the country is in the Northern 
Region. 

We went to the Sardonna to tell him about the 
Peace Corps and to ask him whether he would wish 
and authorize Peace Corps volunteers in his region. 
He was in the midst of an election campaign (that is, 
his associates were, since he presumably considered 
it unbecoming or unnecessary to campaign). The 
political leaders of the Southern Regions were in the 
North attempting to make inroads upon his North- 
ern Peoples Congress Party. As ruler of the Muslim 
areas of the Fulani and Hausa tribes, he could be 
expected to have some doubts about what would 
happen and how he might be criticized if any num- 
ber of young Americans came to his area with their 
alien culture and religion. For these reasons we had 
misgivings which were not helped by the realization 
that the “eminence” of his person would probably 
not permit much informal give-and-take as in our 
discussions in the Southern Regions. 

So we saw His Eminence—ushered into his pres- 
ence by Bruce Greatbatch, the senior expatriate 
(i.e. British) civil servant in the North who is the 
Secretary to the Sardonna. The Sardonna is a huge 
man—perhaps 62” and weighing 300 pounds. His 
body was loosely swathed in white cloth, while 


around his bearded chin hung thick layers of a white 
veil. His “presence” is easily felt. 

He listened to the Director of the Peace Corps, 
R. Sargent Shriver, his big moon face in a contempla- 
tive look and his fingers slowly strumming. Then he 
thanked Mr. Shriver for his “elucidation” and in a 
few words gave his approval to the Peace Corps “in 
principle.” As we know, approval in principle in the 
environment of the advanced civilizations can often 
be taken to mean disapproval in fact. But this was 
not what the Sardonna meant. He explained to us 
that he and his ministers (particularly he) were con- 
cerned only with policy, and all details could now 
be worked out by ministerial staff. 

He then briefly reminisced about his splendid first 
visit to the United States last fall and the warm 
hospitality he had received. Later we learned that 
the story of his visit to the U.S. has been published 
by his Information Ministry and distributed to the 
schools and tribes of the North. No U.S. Information 
Service, excellent as it sometimes is, could have done 
such a job. If we need affirmation of the importance 
of this work of exchange and international educa- 
tion, I gave you the case of the Sardonna of Sokoto 
and what an important difference his friendship can 
make in our future relations with West Africa. 

In the Northeast corner of Nigeria, in the city of 
Maiduguri, there are two young Americans, Sam 
and Nancy Bowles, who teach in a secondary or high 
school. Nine months of the year the temperature in 
this region is high, the rain absent and the air full of 
choking dust. The other three months are the season 
of downpours and heavy red mud. There are not 
other Americans within several score miles. The 
Bowles teach in a system and philosophy of educa- 
tion foreign to them and in many ways best described 
as the British system of 30 to 40 years ago. Their 
students know learning as the act of memorization 
and repetition. In disciplinary infractions, even 
minor ones, the teacher is bound to make reports 
that may result in six lashes of a leather whip on the 
stripped body of the offender. 

Malaria and dysentery often visit the young school 
teachers. And under the assault of these diseases, 
combined with loneliness and frustration, it can be 
an act of high courage to persevere. We talked to Sam 
Bowles at Kano, as we left the Northern Region, to 
get his counsel on how Peace Corps volunteers and 
teachers could and could not live in Nigeria. What 
he urged above all else was concern for the strength 
cf motivation in the people who would serve in this 
way abroad. 

The Bowles, of course, are not unique. Many mis- 
sionaries have had their kind of courage, but usually 
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as a lifetime of religious dedication. The colonial 
civil servant often has had it to an astonishing degree 
for “God and country,” and so, for more venal yet 
valid reasons have those whom trade lured in large 
numbers to their death in trackless regions. 

The question, however, is wiiether we have today 
or tomorrow in America enough young Bowles— 
young people who have the vision to foresee the 
importance of what they can do and the determina- 


At an auction in Nairobi, funds were raised 
to send students to be trained in the U.S. 


tion and toughness to do it. We all know that there 
will be some, but will there be enough? Will there 
be a spirit abroad among the young people of the 
land to insure a future full of hope? 

Now, we must, at our peril, learn to share more 
effectively the most precious of all our assets—the 
skills, knowledge and spirit of our people. This is 
the new dimension of relations between nations and 
it belongs not to our government, nor to our State 
Department, but to all of us. In the one-to-one re- 
lationship of people is the seed of all durable inter- 
national understanding. 

Also important is the relationship of institutions, 
which are people in working teams. There is the 
story of the new University of Nigeria. For many 
vears a rising leader of the Eastern Region of Nigeria 
had cherished the idea that he might one day start a 
university for his people. The man was Aziekiwe. 
Educated in the U.S., he thought of breaking with 
the British model of a university college and creat- 
ing an institution with an international staff and with 
a concept of service to community found in Ameri- 


can land-grant colleges and universities. By 1955 he 
had five million pounds set aside for the purpose. 
Not until 1959-60, however, was it possible to begin 
the physical work of erecting a university in the re- 
mote green hill-rimmed bow] near the little [bo town 
of Nsukka. 

Just a few months ago we drove down the “main 
street” of Nsukka, edged around a vulture feasting 
on a dead horse and drove out into that bowl. On 
every side was the mushroom growth of buildings 
graceful, multi-colored dwellings for faculty, student 
dormitories and classrooms. At some sites, such as 
the one for the School of Law, a neat black and white 
sign was the only clue to what would soon emerge 
from the construction hole. In this its first year of op- 
eration, 264 students are enrolled in the University of 
Nigeria and next September 700 more will join them. 

Here, in the midst of men who live now much in 
the style of past centuries, an institution of higher 
education has become a reality through the persever- 
ing leadership of Aziekiwe, the operational skills of 
an American school ( Michigan State University ) and 
the combination of Nigerian and some American 
funds. Both as people and as institutions we have 
wide horizons and large responsibilities. 

Many thought that the idea of the Peace Corps- 
the sending of Americans abroad to work, not to 
advise, where their skills are needed and wanted — 
might be met by skepticism if not hostility abroad. 
The All-Africa Peoples Congress that convened 
many of the most important leaders of Africa in 
Cairo several months ago registered ominous rumb- 
lings against the Peace Corps and foreign aid. Tom 
Mboya, prominent East African leader who attended 
this meeting, told us in Washington that the Peace 
Corps was suspect in most African countries and 
that we would have to win our way by proving that 
the program was not just another U.S. gambit in the 
Cold War. Shortly before Mr. Shriver landed in 
Accra, Ghana, Prime Minister Nkrumah’s newspaper 
levelled a blast against the Peace Corps and Shriver 
personally. So the misgivings of many began to take 
shape. 

With this as the backdrop, we made our visit to 
Ghana and Nigeria during the last ten days. What 
happened? In Ghana, Nkrumah warmly welcomed 
the Shriver party. He said that Ghana could make 
good use of Peace Corps teachers and skilled techni- 
cians. He disavowed the waspish editorial and called 
newsmen to photograph him with Shriver and the 
U.S. Ambassador. 

In Nigeria there were meetings with Premier 
Balewa and his Minister, and in each of the regional 
capitols with the governments of the regions. The 





air of reserve about the purposes of the Peace Corps 
was quickly dissipated as the Nigerians learned first- 
hand that young Americans in this program would 
go only where they were wanted, would be com- 
petent to do the tasks they were assigned and would 
live and work with their Nigerian counterparts. 
Teachers, surveyors, engineers, public health work- 
ers, agricultural extension people and others were 


the Peace Corps Officer tor University Relations, you 
would quickly see how great the ferment of interest 
is in these affairs in our schools of higher learning. 
The Institute of International Education, as a 
major arm of our schools in international education, 
has a special opportunity to help lead the way toward 
greater university participation in international 
affairs. We are equipping ourselves to do this in a 





Mr. R. Sargent Shriver, second from right, during his visit to Lagos 


obviously in demand. The question was not, would 
the Peace Corps be received, but how far would it 
stretch to meet the long list of needs being formu- 
lated? 

Education is the foremost desire everywhere in 
these areas. During the next ten years the Nigerian 
government has set for itself the almost impossible 
task of investing about one-half billion dollars for 
expansion of its educational system. This is not a 
visionary scheme, but one which has been developed 
from the carefully calculated estimates of expert 
British, American and Nigerian consultants working 
together. 

The Nigerian situation is repeated elsewhere in 
Africa, Latin America and Asia. These are the cir- 
cumstances which led Senator Fulbright, Dean Rusk 
and others, under the Chairmanship of Lew Morrill, 
retired President of the University of Minnesota, to 
conclude that our own universities and colleges 
should think through their role in world affairs and 
prepare themselves for new responsibilities. If you 
could sit with me for a few days in Washington as 


number of ways, the most important of which is 
through the establishment of joint services abroad 
with our colleges and universities. 

We have a great opportunity before us, not just as 
a government, but as a people of the United States. 
Throughout the world men set their goals for well- 
being in the light of our achievements. Our enter- 
prise and social and physical mobility are a kind of 
energy that fires their own ambitions. 

Even with a Laos and a Cuba bedeviling us, noth- 
ing seems so secure to most of us as the present — 
home, family and well-being. This is a normal human 
attitude and probably has much to do with the rise 
and fall of cities and civilizations. Our future, how- 
ever, may well depend on whether we are sensitive 
to what awaits us beyond the present. Our greatest 
danger, I believe, is that we may not recognize the 
pace of change in the world about us, as happened 
in the case of Africa to almost everyone, even the 
most learned. We who were born in revolution and 
nurtured on the spirit of free enterprise have a 
heritage to be used if it is to be preserved. 
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A Frenchman Appraises U.S. Schools 


ANDRE MAUROIS 


André Maurois, French scholar and novelist, was 
educated in France and is amember of the Académie 
Francaise. The following article appeared first in the 
Education Supplement of the April 15, 1961, issue of 
Saturday Review. 


Any Frenchman who studies the structure of 
American education is at first much surprised. He 
beholds innumerable universities and colleges that 
‘seem prosperous and well attended; he is told that 
30 per cent of the youth get the benefit of a college 
education and that the proportion will soon reach 50 
per cent. Yet when he asks “What is the curriculum?” 
the answer is: “It all depends on the university you 
speak of. Which colleges do you mean?” He then 
realizes that many of those institutions are private, 
being administered either by a board of trustees or 
by a church, while others are controlled by the vari- 
ous states of the Union. He is informed that there 
is no uniform program; that in many places a student 
himself chooses, from a vast catalogue, the subjects 
he wishes to study, as he would make his own menu 
in a cafeteria, and also that a doctor’s degree does 
not have the same value when conferred by a com- 
paratively unknown university as it has when be- 
stowed by Harvard or some other institution held in 
high repute. 

How is that possible, the visiting Frenchman asks. 
Does not the Ministry of Education in Washington 
determine the programs of exams for the whole 
country? 

When he is then told that Washington has nothing 
to do with education except for statistics and that 
the subsidies of the federal government are given 
through the states, his astonishment increases. He 
has been accustomed in his own country to a com- 
plete centralization. First the French Revolution, 
and later Napoleon, built the University of France, 
primary, secondary and superior education, into one 
solid body, controlled by the Minister for National 
Education. Napoleon's ideal would have been to see 
all young Frenchmen of the same age doing at the 
same time all over the country the same Latin lesson 
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or the same problem of geometry. The rigidity of the 
system does not in 1961 come quite up to Napoleon's 
dream, but the unity of programs remains complete. 
Whether a young man studies in Paris or in Caen, 
in Grenoble or in Aix, he must study the same sub- 
jects and his diploma will have the same value as 
any other diploma. Every year a General Competi- 
tion takes place between all French lycées (high 
schools ). The best pupils of each lycée write on the 
same day on the same themes a French composition, 
a Latin version, an essay on philosophy, etc. The 
prizes are solemnly handed over, at the Sorbonne, 
by the President of the French Republic. On that 
day Napoleon’s dream comes true and it often hap- 
pens that small provincial towns outrank Paris. 

Is French unity better than American variety? The 
advantage of the French system is to force upon all 
a basic culture without which it would be for a 
Frenchman impossible to get a bachelor’s degree 
and to have access to higher education. Yet | realize 
the French plan would never work in the United 
States. You cannot impose on Mississippi a type of 
university that suits Massachusetts. Between popu- 
lations, traditions, needs, the differences are too 
wide. America is a continent. Moreover, one cannot 
compare the American system, whose object is to 
give the same education to all children, with the 
French system, which, after each cycle, requires a 
successful examination before allowing the pupil to 
proceed. As to superior education, in France it is 
intended for a small intellectual elite. French uni- 
versities are similar to American graduate schools. 
The first two years of an American university would 
be in France the last two years of a secondary school. 

A second deep-seated difference between the two 
countries is this: In America, where education is 
meant to be essentially democratic, all school child- 
ren, whatever their I.Q.’s, are treated about the same 
way. I heard American teachers say, “Let us beware 
of being ostensibly partial to brilliant minds; slow- 
witted pupils might then acquire an inferiority com- 
plex.” Their unconfessed desire is that the bottom 
boy should feel equal to the head boy. In some ex- 
treme cases a dunce may be told to stay in the same 








grade a second year, but an American educator 
doesn’t take such a decision without reluctance. The 
child might feel humiliated. The less-gifted child is 
given easier work suitable to his interests and abil- 
ities. 

In France, high school years are a permanent or- 
deal by examination. Every week there is a test, 
either in French composition, or history or mathe- 
matics, and each boy is told his position on the list. 
The bottom ones will not get on to the next grade. 
The French baccalaureate is a difficult examination 
which at the end of secondary education eliminates 
40 to 70 per cent of the candidates. Once a French- 
man has gotten his bachelor’s degree, there begins 
the time of entrance examinations for the specialized 
schools which give access to all high positions in 
France. The Ecole Polytechnique and the Ecole 
Centrale remind one of MIT or Cal Tech. Big bus- 
iness in France is run mostly by former students of 
the Ecole Polytechnique, so-called X, and they sur- 
round themselves with other X. From the Ecole Nor- 
male Supérieure come the best professors and lec- 
turers in humanities and sciences; that school has 
an immense prestige. The Ecole d’Administration 
trains future ambassadors, administrators, treasury 
experts. To sum up, the first 25 years in the life of a 
Frenchman who has both ambition and talent xe- 
semble an obstacle course whose successive hurdles 
are competitive examinations. The good point about 
this plan is that most men in high positions possess 
real culture; the danger is that the student who 
shines in competiton will not necessarily become an 
efficient man of action. 


Whenever I explain the French organization to 
American educators, they reply: “We do it in a 
different way but we also select the best. In point 
of fact it is not easy to enter any of our really first- 
class universities. There is a long waiting list and 
it takes a brilliant school record to get in. Only you 
seem to throw back the mediocrities to outer dark- 
ness. We think that brilliant universities are needed 
for brilliaut students and mediocre universities for 
mediocre students. In America bad students will be 
accepted by bad universities where they will feel 
more comfortable and usurp nobody’s place.” 

Let us add that one of the aspects of American 
education makes a great impression on a Frenchman; 
it is the social side of college life. A French university 
is not a small and self-sufficient society. It is a group 
of buildings where students attend lectures or work 
in a laboratory. The student body is not self-govern- 
ing. There are few social activities. Our students 
have more time for their studies; they are perhaps 


less prepared for “togetherness.” While I was in 
America, | happened to take part in a debate with 
high school boys and girls fifteen or sixteen years 
old. I was deeply impressed by their ease and poise, 
their respect for the rules of public discussion and 
the interest they took in current affairs. 

Here we come to a third difference. Most French 
educators would say that current affairs are out of 
place at school. My own master, the philosopher 
Alain, used to say, “Education should be resolutely 
in arrears.” He meant that the task of school and uni- 
versity is to transmit to the young generation the 
culture patiently accumulated by centuries. If in 
school one does not study Homer and Plato, Shakes- 
peare and Moliére, Dickens and Tolstoy, there is a 
good chance he will never read them at all. If one 
neglects history in favor of current affairs, first he 
will never know history, and second he will not un- 
derstand current affairs. The part of schools is not to 
expedite current affairs but to initiate students in 
timeless affairs. 


The British professor Whitehead remarked that 
“there can be no successful democratic society till 
general education conveys a philosophic outlook.” In 
France the last year of a secondary education is 
mostly devoted to philosophy and for many students, 
assuming the professor of philosophy proves worthy 
of his subject, that is the most important year of all. 
I remember with gratitude how I then found in 
Alain much more than a professor; I mean a master. 
I am afraid in America philosophy is more or less left 
to specialists, whereas it should teach all men the 
art of thinking and the art of living. Technical power 
without moral power is dangerous. According to his 
philosophy—or his faith—man can use or misuse the 
new forces modern science places at his disposal. In 
times as difficult as ours men should be made worthy 
of their increased strength. A modern country needs: 
a) skilled workers able to apply the new techniques; 
b) research workers able to improve them; c) phi- 
losophers able to teach how to ally efficiency and 
wisdom. America produces, better perhaps than we 
do, the first two types. Maybe she doesn’t attach 
enough social importance to the third type. 

A heated debate has been taking place in France 
for some time between the champions of technical 
studies and those of classical studies. Before the 
French Revolution education was entirely in the 
hands of the Church. Jesuit colleges in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries formed all great 
French writers; Greek and Latin were then the basis 
of education. The results proved good. Not only 
Corneille but also Voltaire was educated by the 
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Jesuits. Today the need for scientists and technicians 
has become so urgent that more time must be given 
to scientific studies. Is it possible, in a curriculum 
so heavily loaded with mathematics, to find time for 
ancient languages? Many doubt it, but surely some 
sort of literary culture is still necessary. In order to 
lead men, whether it be in industry or in public 
services, one must understand them, their feelings 
and their passions. Where does one learn to know 
men if not in the works of philosophers? I once heard 
a great French administrator tell younger men: “You 
will never be able to govern France if you have not 
read Balzac.” He was right. Moreover, a literary and 
artistic culture is necessary to enjoy all forms of lei- 
sure: theatre, travel, music. 

The question is: what form of culture? Can mod- 
ern languages supply at least part of the enrichment 
ancient authors brought to the minds of former gen- 
erations? I believe it. Any translation is a useful 
exercise and increases the nimbleness of a mind. But 
a language should be studied long enough for the 
student to reach the point where he really enjoys 
books and conversation. A foreign language should 
be chosen very early in life and studied for many 
years. To study it for only two years is useless. I must 
say that in many American universities, and espe- 
cially in girls’ colleges, | found the French Depart- 
ment very efficient. 

A reform of the French educational system is now 
in process. The main object is to open more widely 
the doors of secondary schools and universities. Le- 
gally all schools are open free of charge to all young 
Frenchmen; in fact the percentage of workers’ and 
farmers’ children is only seven per cent in secondary 
schools, two per cent in universities. Why? Certainly 
not because there are not excellent students among 
them. Many men of genius came from the popular 
classes. Why then, do they not avail themselves of 
their chances? Partly because a taste for culture de- 
velops more readily in cultured surroundings, but 
mostly because a workman or a farmer wants his son 
to earn a living as soon as possible. In America unions 
help because they want to keep young men outside 
the labor market as long as possible; in France there 
is very little unemployment. Yet the nation has no 
right to waste some of its best minds. 


Until now a young Frenchman has been able to 
leave school at the age of 14. From now on it will be 
16 and later 18. Classes of “orientation” will channel 
the pupils according to their capacities toward classi- 
cal, scientific or technical education. Unfortunately, 
the reform is made very difficult by the lack of ade- 
quate teachers. Many causes converged to increase 
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the number of teachers necessary: a) the high birth 
rate, which makes today’s France a very young na- 
tion; b) the democratization of education and the 
extension of the school years; c) the development of 
new sciences. We are experiencing an acute shortage 
of teachers in mathematics, physics, biology. Private 
industry kidnaps a good many scientific graduates. 
Teachers are tempted to accept better pay. The re- 
sult is that classes are much too numerous, that there 
is no one to take the place of a sick teacher and that 
one has to trust students to very young teachers who 
possess neither the necessary diplomas nor the ex- 
perience. Therefore it is imperative in France, as in 
the United States, to better the position of the teacher 
both in prestige and in salary. 

Because we lack technicians we may be tempted to 
sacrifice humanities to technical education, but we 
must remember that no technician will be an efficient 
leader of men if he has no general culture. Robert 
Hutchins gave this example which I could match in 
France: “When the California State Board of Educa- 
tion, desirous of meeting the needs of the aircraft 
industry, asked the industry to recommend specific 
courses, one manufacturer replied that he wanted 
students who had more mathematics, history, litera- 
ture and English composition.” | agree with that 
manufacturer. If a student knows how to think and 
how to work, has a good command of language and 
has grasped the foundation of mathematics, then he 
will easily learn any new technique. 

French school children have been accustomed for 
years to long hours in the classroom and heavy home- 
work with very little time for sports and outdoor life. 
Part of the new reform might be to give more time 
to games and sports. An experiment is being con- 
ducted in one of the newly built lycées (the one at 
Vitry ) with 60 children who will devote 20 hours a 
week to classroom lessons, three hours to manual 
work and 17 hours to games and sport. Homework 
would be abolished, an innovation that goes against 
a centuries-old French tradition. (As a child I had to 
work very hard before and after supper until 10 
P.M.) The Vitry children are forbidden to take 
schoolbooks home with them. We shall see how it 
works. 


As to the difference between French and American 
students, I should sum up by saying that French stu- 
dents are generally one or two years ahead of Ameri- 
can students in general culture, but that American 
students seem more unspoiled, keep a fresher mind 
and know better how to get along with people. It 
would be madness to ask either nation to act or teach 
according to the tradition of the other. 























FIFTY THOUSAND 
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Foreign students at New York University in Washington Square 





In the words of Sir Eric Ashby, educator and bot- 
anist, “Universities must of necessity be committed 
to society, but the commitment should be on their 
own terms.” Fifty thousand foreign students repre- 
sent a serious obligation. The mere presence of for- 
eign students at American colleges and universities 
does not automatically create desirable educational 
results. Indeed, a foreign student’s successful achieve- 
ment in a university is neither automatic nor easy. 
Whatever the secondary political and cultural by- 
products of educational exchange may be, foreign 
students come here primarily to get an education. 
It is imperative for the students and in the long- 
range self-interest of the United States that they ob- 
tain the best possible education from us. It is this 
kind of commitment, to provide the best possible 
education “on their own terms,” that the colleges 
and universities of America have made to the inter- 
national educational exchange program. 

In facilitating educational achievements of both 
foreign students and U.S. universities, the foreign 
student adviser has a unique role as administrator- 
counselor. His organization, the National Association 





of Foreign Student Advisers, is a corporation which 
has five officers and a 24-member Board of Directors. 

The purposes of NAFSA are: to promote the pro- 
fessional preparation, appointment, recognition and 
association of foreign student advisers, teachers of 
English as a foreign language and others concerned 
with international educational exchange; to coordi- 
nate plans of various agencies directly or indirectly 
involved with international education; to operate 
studies, experiments, conferences, etc., and to assist 
educational institutions in planning for and advising 
foreign students and to help these students commu- 
nicate with national and international operating 
agencies. 

About half of NAFSA’s more than 1,000 members 
have the title “foreign student adviser” although they 
usually have other titles as well. NAFSA’s foreign 
student advisers represent nearly all of the American 
colleges and universities which enroll 50 or more 
foreign students, and many of those which enroll 
fewer students from overseas. The remainder of 
NAFSA’s membership includes teachers of English 
as a foreign language (10%); staff members of 
community organizations working with foreign stu- 
dents (10%); bi-national agencies (6%); faculty 
members who are not foreign student advisers (5% ); 
representatives of foreign governments in the United 
States (4%), and other organizations interested in 
exchange such as the Institute of International Edu- 
cation, church agencies working with foreign stu- 
dents and hospitals. 

Foreign student distribution among American 
institutions is a major factor in determining the ex- 
tent of the specialized services offered by foreign 
student advisers. Two-fifths of all of the foreign 
students in the United States are studying on 26 
campuses; each of these institutions enrolls 301 or 
more students from other countries. The services for 
the foreign students on these 26 campuses are ad- 
ministered by almost full-time advisers. These ad- 
visers, together with many full-time officers of na- 
tional agencies working in international educational 
exchange, furnish much of NAFSA’s leadership. 

Another fifth of the total foreign student popula- 
tion is enrolled in 60 institutions which have between 
101 and 300 foreign students; thus three-fifths of the 
foreign students are on 86 campuses, and the other 
two-fifths are on the 1,279 campuses which enroll 
100 or fewer students from abroad. These facts de- 
termine the concentration of leadership at certain 
institutions and help interpret the leadership func- 
tions and the regional development of NAFSA. 
NAFSA has approximately 23 national committees 
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including about 150 members, and there are 11 re- 
gions, each having a regional director and numerous 
regional committees. Nearly all of the national and 
regional committees are administrative bodies which 
facilitate the development of extensive educational 
programs designed to improve the competence of 
the individuals providing services to foreign stu- 
dents. Some of the committees devote themselves to 
the operation of the Association itself. It is largely 
because of the effective operation of these commit- 
tees, the Board of Directors and the national head- 
quarters office that NAFSA’s membership has 
doubled during the past five years. 

NAFSA’s functions are set in part by the fact 
that there is no training agency for foreign student 
advisers; there are no courses or curricula culmina- 
ting in a degree in foreign student advising. Through 
conferences and publications, the Association fills 
the gap left by the absence of a training agency. 

National conferences on international educational 
exchanges are held annually, with attendance vary- 
ing according to location. Approximately 450 persons 
attended the 1961 conference in Columbus, Ohio. 
The 1960 meeting, in Denver, Colorado, drew 342 
persons; the 1959 New York conference had 537, and 
the Ann Arbor, Michigan, meeting in 1958 reported 
443. These national conferences bring the latest in- 
formation to NAFSA members. Many of the persons 
who attend the conferences work very much on their 
own all during the year, and it is at these conferences 
that they can share their achievements and problems 
and find new ways to better the services they offer 
to foreign students. 

In addition, at these conferences, the people in 
national agencies who sponsor foreign students at 
U.S. colleges and universities can gain their most 
convenient contact with the counselors who are di- 
rectly in touch with the foreign students. At each 
national conference, before the official programs be- 
gin, special training workshops are set up to enable 
newcomers to the field to obtain basic information 
for their work and to explore problem areas with the 
help and guidance of experienced foreign student 
advisers. 

A conference-within-a-conference is held by the 
English Language Section, which conducts meetings 
on the various technical aspects of teaching English 
as a foreign language. In the future, a similar sub- 
conference will be held by the new Community 
Relations Section. Shorter conferences are held for 
those specializing in fields such as community rela- 
tionships of foreign students, programming of short- 
term foreign visitors, operation of international 








houses and centers and work with foreign trainees in 
hospitals. 

There are between 15 and 25 regional conferences 
and workshops each year, usually held in cooperation 
with the regional offices of ILE, with from 900 to 
1,400 persons attending. These regional conferences 
and workshops bring together advisers from smaller 
schools, officers of larger universities who attend 
other national meetings, full-time foreign student ad- 
visers and members of the operating staff of the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service. Many com- 
munity volunteers also attend these meetings. 

Specialized seminars are a new form of NAFSA’s 
service. A seminar on the Utilization of Research in 
Programs for Foreign Students, presented for two 
weeks during the summer of 1960, with financial 
assistance from the Danforth Foundation, attracted 
some 30 participants from the entire nation. During 
the summer of 1961 a Seminar on Asia for Foreign 
Student Advisers was held at Stanford University 
with financial assistance from The Asia Foundation. 

In addition to its conferences, NAFSA’s publica- 
tions program helps the Association to achieve its 
goals. The NAFSA Newsletter is published monthly. 
A Handbook for Foreign Student Advisers, a com- 
plete manual in the field, is being issued section by 
section. Especially useful is the section on govern- 
ment regulations affecting foreign students, which is 
revised each year or two. Research studies are di- 
gested in another series of publications; bibliogra- 
phies of useful material to foreign student advisers 
and teachers of English as a foreign language are 
issued from time to time, and reports of grantees 
who have traveled abroad on NAFSA professional 
grants are published regularly. A complete list of 
publications is available upon request from the 
NAFSA office, 500 Riverside Drive, New York 27, 
New York. 

NAFSA’s members receive another significant 
service through professional grants. The Association 
has sought and received grants from foundations, 
corporations and governments to send foreign stu- 
dent advisers to areas of the world from which they 
receive large numbers of students. As a stipulation 
of the NAFSA professional grants, the grantee must 
write a detailed report on his visit abroad before re- 
turning to the U.S. These reports are published for 
distribution to NAFSA members and to related or- 
ganizations. During the past five years, a total of 35 
advisers have received professional grants, the dol- 
lar value of which exceeded $66,000. Granting agen- 
cies include American Friends of the Middle East, 
Asia Foundation, The Creole Foundation, the (west) 


German government, the Rockefeller Foundation 
and the Scandinavian governments. The U.S. gov- 
ernment recently has established two visiting pro- 
fessorships in India and Pakistan under the Fulbright 
program for foreign student advisers. 

Within recent years the Research and Survey 
Committee has stimulated and coordinated numer- 
ous activities. Summaries of published research have 
been issued and monthly review articles and reports 
of research in progress have been published in the 
NAFSA Newsletter. Dissertations have been coordi- 
nated with existing research in the field. 

The Ford Foundation recently designated its five- 
year grant of $150,000 to NAFSA to support its re- 
gional and publications programs. It stipulated that 
certain funds be used for professional grants. Finally, 
reflecting the viewpoints presented in its recent re- 
port, The University and World Affairs, the Ford 
Foundation stipulated that certain funds be used to 
support NAFSA’s continuing efforts to expand the 
role of foreign student advisers and to improve the 
services for foreign students on American campuses. 
The Foundation’s objective is to assist American uni- 
versities in rationalizing their activities in the field of 
international education. The implications of the Ford 
Foundation’s designations are now being studied 
very carefully by NAFSA’s incoming administration. 

Special efforts are made to maintain liaison with 
governmental and private agencies in the field of 
educational exchange. The Government Liaison 
Committee has been invited to consult in Washing- 
ton by both the Department of State’s Bureau of 
Educational and Cultural Affairs and the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration. A meeting in 
New York with the officers and directors of the Insti- 
tute of International Education is financed each year 
by IIE and NAFSA. Liaison also is maintained with 
the American Personnel and Guidance Association, 
the National Association of Student Personnel Ad- 
ministrators, the Council on Student Travel, the 
American Council on Education and other groups. 
Effective communications are developing with for- 
eign student advisers in Germany and Great Britain. 

NAFSA has indeed progressed. In the years ahead 
it must work with the determination of the new ad- 
ministration in Washington to elevate cultural and 
educational efforts abroad to a major policy position 
along with the traditional activities in international 
diplomatic relationships. NAFSA must find ways to 
strengthen international service programs in indi- 
vidual colleges and universities, for it is on each 
campus that the great objectives of these programs 
can be achieved or frustrated. 
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IMAGES 
OF 
INDIA 


STEVEN TREFONIDES 


Life in India’s cities is captured in these photo- 
graphs by Steven Trefonides, taken during 1959-60 
when he studied painting as a Fulbright scholar at 
the University of Bombay. Mr. Trefonides also has 
studied at the Boston Museum School of Fine Arts 
and the Vesper George School of Art in Boston, 
Massachusetts. He received first prize in the Portland 
Art Festival in 1958 and has held several one-man 
shows. The photographs on these pages, which re- 
flect what the author calls “the heart of India”, were 
first shown at Brandeis University and are now 
part of a traveling exhibition of The American Fed- 
eration of Arts. 


Indian life is easily accessible and abundantly 
present to even the most casual and inquiring eve. 
One does not have to knock on doors to get at the 
heart of India, for virtually all of living, from birth to 
death, is done on the sidewalks with little privacy. 





1 was overwhelmed by the wealth of subject mat- 
ter, and my chief problem was to sift through this 
endless variety and arrive at a fresh view, an original 
statement about India. Yet, at first, everywhere | 
looked, everywhere I walked, there would be an 
image disturbingly recollected — a Cartier-Bresson 
photograph, a Werner Bischoff — all seen before. 

For a long time I avoided taking pictures of fakirs, 
sadhus and beggars. Then I realized that such limits 
were not necessary, for I began to see not the cliché, 
but those elements which I search out wherever 1] 
work, whether in my native New England or in this 
unfamiliar land. It became clear to me that I had to 
record the qualities that were universal as well as 
particularly Indian. I hoped to convey them in one 
image. 

The varieties of face and physique are countless. 
though among the bewildering mixture of bloods and 
races a binding character of India remains. In a re- 







































mote village of South India I was startled to see a 
child with a subtley beautiful head as from a paint 
ing by Leonardo Da Vinci, and then a turbaned Sikh 
in the North with the mien and bearing of a classic 
Greek statue. 


Among my most enduring memories of the Indian 
of all social classes is the visual impact of his pos- 
tures of sitting, reclining and standing. These poses 
are always graceful and harmonious, though often 
anatomically intricate and at first sight seemingly 
impossible. I see them languorously stretched full 
length on narrow ledges, or squatting, body com- 
pacted, elbows close and folded like wings, perching 
immobile on minute areas, totally familiar with the 
earth. And with each change in position, the folds 
of their dhoties and saris are tightened and twisted 
into beautiful new patterns. 


The nerve center for an Indian, as in a European 
city, is the market, which offers the richest cross- 
section of people and activities. A crowd is gathered 
around a marvelous curiosity—a three-legged calf: 
beside it I come upon a fakir buried in the sand; then 
a motionless sadhu, grey with ashes, arms out- 
stretched, his protruding tongue pierced with a brass 
arrow. Images such as these became a basic and 
nersistent part of mv perception of the Indian scene. 
In another part of the market T would find peasants 
selling vegetables, crude medicine men brewing their 
pungent cures in iron pots, fortune tellers, barbers, 
money-lenders, cobblers, acrobats, singers, dancers 
birds and beasts of everv description, some caged 
like the bats and the tiger cub, and some, like the 




















turkeys, strolling unhampered in the swirling noisy 
life surrounding them. 


No essay of photographs on India should attempt 
to portray too much, for the country is too vast and 
complex. In limiting myself to life in the streets, | 
find that my pictures very often show extreme human 
deprivation, yet this is not what I intend to empha- 
size. | have tried to stimulate much more in the 
viewer than pity. It is in the unguarded reaction that 
I find the link which permits identification with the 
Indian. Fantastic temple architecture, even strange 
actions of sadhu and ascetic, all recede to allow re- 
sponse to spirit and emotion. 


I try to move people, not to educate them. 
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Travel 
Awards 
and the 
Writer: 


A SET OF STATEMENTS 


PAMELA HANSFORD JOHNSON 


In an article in the New York Times Magazine 
called “It's Easy to Get Americans All Wrong” by 
Pamela Hansford Johnson, novelist, critic and wife 
of C. P. Snow, Miss Johnson said, “It is one of the 
common fallacies that travel is of pragmatic value 
to the novelist.” We asked Miss Johnson to explain 
this theory. Another point of view, presented by an- 
other novelist, will be published in a future issue 
of OVERSEAS. 


For the young, travel broadens the vision. For the 
mature, it occasionally broadens the mind. Not 
always. 

To write with any cogency or depth about a 
foreign country, a writer has to live in it for three 
years at least before he is qualified to produce even 
a short story. I do not refer to journalism of the 
“Innocent Abroad” variety or to snap impressions of 
the natives. 

Any country not one’s own is incomprehensible 
except on the snap-shot level until one has known it 
intimately for a long time and taken up residence in 
it. The difficulties in the path of the traveling writer 
who thinks he can make use of “new material” are 
social, political and semantic. 

I speak English. So do the Americans. I should not 
attempt to write about America until I had actually 
lived there for about three years. I have visited the 
United States about six times, for periods ranging 
from a fortnight to six months. Every time I go there, 
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[ realize how little I know about the country. 

The writer fresh from school or college knows 
pretty well nothing except about his family, his 
school, his college, himself. His first book of fiction 
usually deals with two, or more, or all, of these 
things. Let us assume he has a raging success with 
it. He is now faced with the perilous task of produc- 
ing the second novel. Unless he has been wise 
beyond his years, and avoided veiled autobiography, 
he has used himself up entirely. Now what has he 
got to write about? 

It is necessary next to learn about things outside 
himself, about his own society, about the jobs men 
do, the way money is made, about other human be- 
ings and what makes them tick. (Even if he proposes 
to write like Kafka, he must have the backing or 
practical knowledge. You don’t look at a Picasso, 
cubist period, and imagine the man can’t draw.) So 
if he is sensible, he will not at this stage devote him- 
self to writing full time. 

The statement, “I can’t write, I have no time”, the 
statement, “if only I had time I could write a novel” 
—both of these are nonsense. If you want to write 
a novel, nothing will stop you. 

The conception that writing is a whole-time job 
from the very beginning is a modern conception. 
Trollope worked at the post office and can claim 
credit for the pillar box. Fielding was a justice of the 
peace. Hawthorne was a civil servant. Dickens pro- 
duced his early books while working on a news- 
paper. Chaucer was controller of customs in the Port 
of London. Heaven knows all the things Shakespeare 
did. 

The young writer who does a job of work quite 
apart from the job of writing will soon find things to 
write about. He will gain experience of society, about 
jobs, about money, about other human beings. Noth- 
ing is more stultifying to a writer than to live exclu- 
sively among his own kind. If the young writer does 
begin to live exclusively among his own kind, his 
second novel will almost inevitably be about the 
“writing life.” And that is very boring, except to 
writers, and often very boring to them since they 
know it all already. 

I would, in any case, never give a grant, except in 
unique circumstances, to a young novelist before he 
has produced two books or to a poet before he has 
produced enough to fill a volume —and even then 1] 
should be doubtful. Poetry isn’t a full-time occupa- 
tion in any Case. 


To be pensioned off to pursue a purely literary life 
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To sit... in Venice is one of the most delightful experiences in the world. 








should be a reward for work achieved, not for work 
begun, or, in some cases, merely projected. The 
donkey doesn’t go far down the road if you give him 
the carrot to eat. The function of the carrot is to 
encourage work. 


A travel award made to a poet might be of some 
use to him. Poets do not have to know so many facts 
as novelists. 

A travel award to a young novelist (except as a 
reward for at least two books completed) is of no 
value to his work whatsoever. To sit on one’s behind 
in Venice is one of the most delightful experiences in 
the world, but not the most fruitful for a young 
writer. All he sees is palaces, pigeons, ravishing 
colors, rather beautiful people. He might get to know 
something about the first three, but he cannot pos- 
sibly understand the fourth unless he takes up resi- 
dence for a year, two years, three years. Then he 
might write a short story about Venetian life as lived 
by Venetians without making more than six gross 
errors. 

The young writer at the outset of his career is 
inevitably short of an important thing— material. 
But material means social and human insight. These 
insights have to be worked for. They have to be 
thought for. 

The travel award often provides an excuse for 
doing no work, and for stopping the arduous and 
exhausting process of thought. 

Genius is not an infinite capacity for taking pains. 
But geniuses do take pains, infinitely. 

For a long while, the young writer has everything 
he needs at his hand in his home town. First, he 
comes to know himself there. When he emerges from 
the inevitable stage of egocentricity, he comes to 
know his neighbors. When he goes to work, he comes 
to know about men and women who are quite dif- 
ferent from himself, whose lives are different, who 
are quite differently motivated. He comes to know 
the mechanics of some sort of trade and profession, 
other than the profession of writing; he has now the 
new material he needs, and it will last him for a 
long while. 

I am not cruel to be kind. I am cruel to be unkind. 
I think some unkindness is necessary about this 
whole business of the artist as a being apart from all 
other beings. If he knows nothing but himself and 
other writers, he will be a rotten and shallow artist. 
The ivory tower is all right for old gentlemen. It is 
a prison for the young. 


There comes a time, however, when the young 
writer is not a young writer in terms of the work he 
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has produced, though he may still be young in years. 
At this stage, he will need to broaden his horizons, 
not so much for the sake of material or copy (the 
idea of obtaining copy deliberately is a fraud) but 
for general refreshment of spirit. Give him a travel 
award then. It may do his work good. If it doesn't, 
it will do him good. He will feel better, and probably 
write better. If I were going to hand out travel 
awards, I should do so because I wanted to make 
people happy, not because I thought it would do 
their work any good. Travel is splendid, but not 
therapeutic. 


Perhaps I am eaten up by jealousy of all these 
young writers who get handsomely paid for their 
travels. Yes, it is more than possible. Almost every 
writer of my generation or a generation older who 
is any good at all produced his first novel in what 
time he could spare from some professional avoca- 
tion. To him it might have seemed glorious had he 
produced one book, or—worse —a bit of a book, 
which I believe is often found acceptable by award- 
givers —and had then been sent off to the South of 
France. But I cannot believe it would have profited 
him—not Maugham, Green, Snow, Cary, Conrad. | 
need not dwell on what Jane Austen and the Brontes 
managed to make of their own backyards. 


To conclude, it is absurd to reward anyone, by 
travel or by any other carrot, for a piece of work in 
progress; works are valuable only in completion. Just 
cast the mind back and consider in how many “little 
magazines” you have seen “works in progress” which 
were never heard of again. 


The idea that writing is superhumanly difficult is 
fallacious. It is difficult. But if it is so difficult that 
the writer feels he needs far more indulgence than 
anybody else, then he ought to go and do something 
else. Writing novels is hard work, yes; it needs hard 
thought. But a good deal of the writing of a novel 
should be intensely pleasureable; the writer should 
have spells when he feels borne up by a wave of 
absolute rightness. This will compensate him for the 
slog, slog, slog. The American phrase “working on a 
novel” is a bad one. It implies some sweated labor, 
such as quarrying or laying pipe lines. The proper 
phrase is, “writing a novel.” “I am writing a novel.” 
“I am painting a picture.” The moment the writer 
thinks of himself as a sweated laborer, he will clamor 
for special privileges not accorded to the rest of man- 
kind. And the moment he is set apart, either in his 
own imagination or in the imagination of others, 
from the rest of mankind, his art begins to decline 
into decoration, into triviality. 








Recent Pubbhcations 


Investment in Education. The Report of the Com- 
mission on Post-School Certificate and Higher Edu- 
cation in Nigeria, Federal Ministry of Education, 
Nigeria, 1960. 139 pages. Five shillings. May be ob- 
tained in the U.S. from the Crown Agents’ Repre- 
sentative in North America, 3100 Massachusetts 
Avenue, N.W., Washington 8, D.C. 
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In September 1960, the report, Investment In Edu- 
cation, was submitted to the Federal Minister of 
Education for the Republic of Nigeria. This docu- 
ment, briefly designated as The Ashby Report, was 
prepared by a distinguished commission of nine per- 
sons. The commission, which included those repre- 
senting the soon-to-be-independent nation of Nigeria, 
the United Kingdom and the United States, at- 
tempted to assess the need for post secondary educa- 
tion in Nigeria for a 20-year period. The report 
placed its anticipation of the need for higher educa- 
tion at a variable point between a projection based 
on Nigerian money resources and a state of desired 
unlimited resources, both human and material. The 
goals set were those which the commission believed 
would match Nigeria’s aspirations over the first 20 
years of independence. The report assumes a popu- 
lation increase during the 20-year period of from 35 
to 50 million people, and it assumes that for the 
accomplishment of goals set forth substantial outside 
assistance will be necessary. Even so, the report 
states that if the reasonable numbers for trained 
manpower which it has set are to be attained, the 
Nigerian people must be prepared to make sacrifices 
to see that every available penny goes into education. 

The size of the required Nigerian education estab- 
lishment was projected in relation to the need for 
high-level manpower. This need was estimated in a 


report known as the Harbison Report, prepared by 
the Educational Relations Section of Princeton 
University. 


The Harbison Report places the per capita income 
at £30 per person. Nigeria falls in the poorest 20 per 
cent of 100 countries classified as economically un- 
derdeveloped. In addition, the Harbison Report 
estimates that the high-level manpower requirements 
for the ten-year period 1960 to 1970 in the profes- 
sional and/or sub-professional levels is 85,000 per- 
sons. The present number is 30,000, of which about 
10,000 are expatriates or non-nationals. A program of 
education which would accomplish the 85,000 goal, 
with a substantial reduction in non-Nigerian person- 
nel and would meet normal replacement needs as 
well, calls for a five-fold increase in the present level 
of production. The Ashby Report assumes that if the 
recommendations of the Harbison Report are sound 
for meeting Nigeria’s educational needs for the ten- 
year period 1960 to 1970, it will be possible to 
enlarge the accomplished design without basic re- 
planning for the second ten-year period of the total 
20-year projections. 

The chief problems which must be dealt with in 
converting the present level of educational oppor- 
tunity to meet the large and expanding needs of the 
future Nigeria are: low level of expenditure result- 
ing in too few schools (many of which are seriously 
inadequate ); too few teachers (most of whom are 
inadequately prepared); a serious imbalance in the 
levels of education (the first year of primary school 
enrolled 650,000 and only 12,000 pupils were en- 
rolled in the first year of secondary school); serious 
variations in the educational opportunities provided 
between the three major regions of Nigeria and the 
fact that while university training of the highest type 
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has been available to the few prepared and moti- 
vated to profit from it, post secondary education in 
the sciences and applied fields such as engineering, 
construction and business has been seriously neg- 
lected. Thus, Nigeria faces independence improperly 
prepared to meet the manpower needs in those pro- 
fessions and vocations basic to the operation and 
development of the country’s economy. 

The program proposed is intended to meet Nige- 
ria’s manpower needs and to offer the greatest pos- 
sible education of sound quality at all levels. It calls 
for a substantial increase in the number of secondary 
schools. The emphasis on universal primary educa- 
tion may require temporary modification because of 
the limited financial and personnel resources avail- 
able to insure the quotas of secondary school persons 
required to meet the nation’s manpower needs. The 
report suggests that for the above reason no effort 
be made in the immediate future for universal prim- 
ary education in the Northern region. The program 
proposed in the Ashby Report also calls for an in- 
crease in the number and quality of teachers for both 
primary and secondary education by increasing the 
number of teacher training institutions and by bring- 
ing in expatriate personnel. In addition, the report 
suggests a reorganization of post secondary educa- 
tion to provide an increased number of pre-profes- 
sional and pre-university programs. The reorganiza- 
tion may be carried out in the usual isolated sixth 
form, consisting of two years beyond the secondary 
school, or by associating the sixth form with second- 
ary school programs. The reorganization and expan- 
sion of university and post secondary education will 
insure the quantity, variety and flexibility required 
to satisfy Nigeria’s manpower needs as an independ- 
ent nation. 

It is at this level that the report makes its greatest 
departure from the traditional and British-oriented 
system of the past. It recommends that the teacher 
education program be modified to permit greater 
emphasis on general education and that all universi- 
ties offer teacher education as a major. University- 
level programs should have greater diversity. The 
new University of Nigeria at Nsukka will offer a 
functional land-grant type program with emphasis 
on agriculture, home economics and engineering, 
while the university planned for Lagos, the capital 
city of the Confederation, will have a program linked 
primarily though not exclusively with commerce and 
business. It is assumed that a university for the 
Northern region will be established and that it will 
emphasize the functional needs of the region and 
serve as a nucleus of a cultural center for this vast 
area of the nation. 
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Thus, within Nigeria, there will be available a 
variety of advanced training distributed on the basis 
of regional needs and aspirations. It is hoped that 
political considerations and regional rivalries will not 
result in wasteful duplication which the nation and 
its small number of eligible students can ill afford. 


The Ashby Report, in meeting the issues presented 
by Nigeria’s educational need in the face of carefully 
assessed limitations, offers concrete and detailed 
suggestions for accomplishment at each level of edu- 
cation. The attainment of the ends envisaged by the 
report will create an educational system which is 
sufficiently structured along western lines to facili- 
tate the desires of a young nation to have its educa- 
tional system fully support its economic, social and 
cultural aspirations. 


The job to be done is both large and challenging. 
The Commission correctly points out that the worthi- 
ness of the goals sought and the magnitude of the 
effort require that education in Nigeria over the next 
ten years, both in personnel and money resources, 
be an international undertaking. 


Reviewed by Fred Patterson, President of the Phelps- 
Stokes Fund. 


Report of the Commonwealth Conference on the 
Teaching of English as a Second Language. Printed 
on behalf of the Commonwealth Education Liaison 
Committee by the Government Printer, Entebbe, 
Uganda, 1961. 56 pages. 4 shillings. May be ob- 
tained in the United States from The Crown Agents’ 
Representative, 3100 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., 
Washington 8, D.C. 
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From January | to 13 of this year, the Common- 
wealth Conference on the Teaching of English as a 
Second Language was held at Makerere College, 
Uganda. It was attended by representatives of most 
members of the British Commonwealth, who, how- 
ever, did not attend as government delegates. Also 
present at the Conference were observers from 
Unesco, from the United States and from the Re- 
public of the Sudan. The report of the Conference 
is not a compilation of individual papers, but the 
statement of a series of general conclusions concern- 
ing the following subjects: the teaching of English 
to beginners in schools; the place of literature in the 
teaching of English as a second language; the teach- 
ing of English to special groups; problems of the use 
of English as a medium of instruction and the trans- 








fer to its use; tests and examinations in English; the 
training of teachers of English as a second language; 
audio-visual aids, and topics for research and investi- 
gation. 

The recommendations in each of the above fields 
are general, basic and compact, as was perhaps 
inevitable in what is a short pamphlet designed prin- 
cipally to orient policy rather than to alter it. Some- 
times, however, the report becomes too basic and 
tends to repeat clichés, as when it recommends to 
prospective English teachers that, “All teacher 
trainees ought to engage in an extensive program of 
reading, not only to develop reading skills but also 
to contribute to their personal development.” (p. 32) 

The orientation presented in the report, known as 
“the aural-oral approach”, is the one most popular 
in the United States with teachers of English as a 
foreign language. The report summarizes this orien- 
tation approach in its section on teaching English to 
children during their first three years at school: “A 
pupil will learn English better if, at each stage during 
this period, and in respect of each successive linguis- 
tic material, listening comes before speaking, speak- 
ing before reading and reading before writing.” 
While this statement is restricted in its application, 
no explicit modification is made for later stages of 
English instruction, and, thus, it is open to serious 
criticism. Not all the grammatical patterns of English 
are available yet even in the most advanced text- 
books. Furthermore, there are a certain number of 
these patterns which are rarely if ever used in con- 
versation, but are frequently used in writing. I have 
found that the best way to approach these more ad- 
vanced patterns in teaching English to foreign stu- 
dents is through directed reading, where grammatical 
structures are taken as they come. The student sees 
grammatical patterns in a natural context, and can 
practice using them by varying the original context 
and vocabulary. 

The report recommends memorization only once 
(p. 15), in connection with verse. Therefore, the use 
of memorization as a valuable aid at all levels of 
language learning is not recognized. 

In view of the importance assigned to listening and 
speaking in the report, it is rather surprising to note 
that only one short paragraph is devoted to the 
language laboratory, which is defined in the report 
as “a development of the tape-recorder...with a 
master-control and individual listening — and record- 


ing—posts.” (p. 39) The introduction of language 
laboratories in the U.S. is often considered the most 
important development in language teaching in re- 
cent years. Many universities and an increasing 
number of elementary and high schools have in- 
stalled language laboratories since they show 
promise of much better results than previous lan- 
guage teaching methods. 

One of the topics which the report lists for research 
and investigation is “the preparation of special dic- 
tionaries for special subjects.” (p. 54) However, 
there is no mention of the problem of general-pur- 
pose bilingual dictionaries, which for many _ lan- 
guages either do not exist or are of unsatisfactory 
quality. 

The report makes a number of points worthy of 
special commendation. It calls for increased coopera- 
tion between the Commonwealth and the U.S.A. in 
matters affecting English teaching, cooperation 
which is long overdue. It shows an awareness that 
the conditions under which English is taught will be 
shaped in a variety of ways and ultimately will be 
determined by social factors. On page 19 the report 
tells of the need for providing special consideration 
for “wives who know no English but whose husbands 
have lately come to occupy positions of influence in 
society” and for “those ...for whom English is likely 
to be the main vehicle of further education, promo- 
tion or social improvement.” A further indication of 
the awareness of social factors is found in connection 
with another recommendation, that more and better 
teachers of English as a second language be recruited 
and offered better working conditions as an induce- 
ment. The report asks for a rise in the status of such 
teachers, but adds that this is “a matter which, as we 
fully appreciate, is bound up with the status of the 
teaching profession generally.” (p. 37) 

The recommendations can be adapted, with little 
change, to the teaching of languages other than Eng- 
lish. As a general policy outline, the report’s useful- 
ness to the experienced teacher of English as a second 
language will be slight. But it may provide valuable 
orientation to those first coming to grips with the 
subject — particularly administrators of programs in 
this area. 


Reviewed by Robert [lson, Instructor in English as a Second 
Language at New York University, The New School for Social 
Research and The College of the City of New York. 








News and Notes 


African Exchange Agencies Unite 


Six private agencies involved in African exchange 
programs have joined to form the Council for Edu- 
cational Cooperation with Africa (CECAF). The 
Council brings together the African-American Insti- 
tute, the African American Students Foundation, the 
African Scholarship Program of American Universi- 
ties, the Institute of International Education, the 
Phelps-Stokes Fund and the United Negro College 
Fund. Other organizations may be invited to partici- 
pate at a later date. 

The six member agencies have set up three criteria 
for carrying out their African exchange programs: 

1. A group of able educators are to evaluate care- 
fully the academic and personal qualifications 
of the African grantees. 

2. U.S. institutions receiving applications from 
these grantees should have access to the above 
evaluations. 

3. Adequate financing for the students should be 
assured. 

The member agencies of CECAF hope to develop 
their present and future projects to meet the eco- 
nomic and social needs of Africa, as defined by 
authorities in Africa. The CECAF will collect data 
on African educational needs and promote the ful- 
fillment of these needs in the United States. It will 
urge increased financial aid for African educational 
programs, share information on programs admin- 
istered by CECAF member organizations, provide 
information and advice to American colleges and 
universities and act jointly on problems of mutual 
concern. Inter-agency cooperation for using selection 
committees and facilities in Africa will also be con- 
sidered by the Council. 

The Council's first project, financed by a $25,000 
grant from the Department of State, was a program 
of emergency aid to African students who were in 
urgent need of funds during the summer. 

Secretariat services for the Council will be pro- 
vided by the Institute of International Education, 
800 Second Avenue, New York 17, New York. 
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New Organization for International Visitors 


A new organization, the National Council for 
Community Services to International Visitors, has 
been formed to promote services and hospitality 
throughout the United States for international visi- 
tors. The objectives of the Council are to serve inter- 
national cultural and educational exchange and 
training programs— both governmental and private 
—with special emphasis on assisting short-term visi- 
tors; to encourage community services and hospital- 
ity for these visitors, and to facilitate relationships 
between local groups and national agencies. The 
Council’s administrative functions will be under the 
sponsorship of the Washington International Center, 
and further information on the Council, its activities 
and bulletins, may be obtained from Miss Helen H. 
Ringe, Executive Secretary of the Council, Meridian 
House, 1630 Crescent Place, N.W., Washington 9, 
D.C. 


Comparative Education Society 


A Comparative Education Society in Europe was 
recently established as a result of a comparative 
education conference held in London in May 196] 
under the joint sponsorship of the Unesco Institute 
for Education, Hamburg, and the University of Lon- 
don Institute of Education. The Society will promote 
the development of comparative education by under- 
taking tasks not administered by other agencies 
working in the field of education. A committee has 
been set up to plan the constitution and to organize 
a general meeting within two years. Professor J. A. 
Lauwerys has been named Chairman of the Society, 
which will maintain its headquarters at the London 
Institute of Education, Malet Street, London, W.C. 
1, England. 


Union of Soviet Societies 


A Union of Soviet Societies for Friendship and 
Cultural Relations with Foreign Countries was 
founded in 1958 to extend and strengthen “friend- 








ship, understanding, confidence and cultural coop- 
eration between the peoples of the USSR and the 
people of foreign countries.” 

_The Union coordinates the activities of 34 societies 
and associations for friendship and cultural relations 
with foreign countries and maintains relations with 
public, scientific and cultural organizations and 
leaders of 112 countries. 

The membership of the Union consists of enter- 
prizes, institutions, collective and state farms and 
universities. It derives its funds from subscriptions 
from Soviet friendship and cultural relations organi- 
zations, publications, economic undertakings, sub- 
sidies and donations from various organizations, 
societies and institutions. 

The Union of Soviet Societies disseminates infor- 
mation about foreign nations to the Soviet people 
and conducts programs of exchange of delegations 
and individuals. In addition, it provides help to 
foreign tourists in the USSR by arranging profes- 
sional meetings, discussions and interviews. 

Last year the House of Friendship with Peoples 
of Foreign Countries was opened in Moscow. It 
houses foreign art exhibitions, holds celebrations of 
national holidays and lectures on the history and 
culture of foreign countries. 


European Community Prize 


A European Community Prize will be awarded in 
1961 for a university thesis making an original and 
major contribution to the understanding of prob- 
lems in the field of European integration. The papers 
submitted must be concerned with integration car- 
ried out by the member states of the Communities 
( Belgium, France, Germany, Italy, Luxembourg and 
the Netherlands) and may deal with topics such as 
history, geography, sociology, social psychology, 
political science, law or economics. The Prize of 
100,000 Belgian Francs ($2,000) will be awarded 
by an international jury which will announce its 
decision in December. 

Submitted theses must have led to a doctorate or 
equivalent degree conferred by an institute of higher 
learning in one of the member states of the European 
Communities or in a country such as the United 
States or Canada which has an association or con- 
sultation agreement with one of the Communities. 

Candidates must be nationals of one of the mem- 
ber states or of an associated state. Theses must be 
written in German, French, Italian, Dutch or Eng- 
lish and submitted before October 1, 1961. Manu- 
scripts will not be returned. The prize recipient will 
be required to publish at least 300 copies of his work 


for distribution to European universities and special- 
ized institutes. The cost of publication will be cov- 
ered by the prize money. 

Further information may be obtained from “Prix 
Des Communautés”, Directeur du Service Commun 
Presse et Information des Communautés Européen- 
nes, 244, rue de la Loi, Brussels, Belgium. 


Open Doors 1961 


The 1961 edition of Open Doors, published by the 
Institute of International Education, is now avail- 
able. Open Doors 1961 presents information based 
on six annual surveys on the international exchange 
of students, faculty members, physicians, and citi- 
zens who received management or technical training 
in the United States. In text, tables and charts, com- 
prehensive data are presented on almost 90,000 in- 
dividuals who are training or teaching in the United 
States or abroad. The increased numbers of the 
population involved in each of the six categories of 
international educational exchange reported re- 
flects the growing participation and interest in inter- 
national study and understanding throughout the 
world. Copies of Open Doors 1961 may be purchased 
for $1.00 each from the Institute of International 
Education, 800 Second Avenue, New York 17, New 
York. 


America for Overseas Americans 


Syracuse University Press has published Memo for 
Overseas Americans by Dr. Stuart Gerry Brown, 
Maxwell Professor of American Civilization at Syra- 
cuse University. This 47-page introduction and guide 
to American civilization for Americans going abroad 
contains an introduction by Harlan Cleveland and 
chapters on the many faces of America, individuality 
versus conformity, America’s revolutionary char- 
acter, familiarity with and ability to refute Com- 
munism, nativism, sources of information about 
America, American democracy as an export, the sys- 
tematic study of American civilization and a selective 
bibliography on American civilization for overseas 
Americans. Memo for Overseas Americans may be 
obtained for $1.00 per copy from Syracuse University 
Press, Box 87, University Station, Syracuse 10, New 
York. 


Directory of Teachers’ Associations 


Unesco has recently published an international 
directory called Teachers’ Associations. This book is 
the first in a series of education directories on single 
topics. The directory has been published in one 
volume with entries in English, French and Spanish. 
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International and regional associations, as well as 
national associations, are listed by country and terri- 
tory. The purpose of the directory is to enable mem- 
bers of teachers associations to establish contact 
with their colleagues abroad, to encourage the estab- 
lishment of national associations and to make infor- 
mation on these associations available to those 
interested in education. More than 1,000 organiza- 
tions in 127 countries and territories are reported. 
This 127-page, hard-cover book may be obtained for 
$3.50 from Columbia University Press, 2960 Broad- 


way, New York 27, New York. 


Guide to Private Schools 


A 1961 edition of The Handbook of Private Schools, 
an annual, descriptive survey of private education, 
has recently been published by Porter Sargent. The 
Handbook contains descriptive regional listings of 
leading private schools throughout the United 
States; a section of illustrated, descriptive announce- 
ments of private schools in the U.S. and abroad as 
well as a directory of selected camps and summer 
academic programs in the U.S., an academic classi- 
fication of schools and a section listing private 
schools by region and type. In addition there is an 


index of firms, agencies and associations which are 
sources of information on the field of education. This 
1,280-page Handbook may be obtained for $10.00 
from Porter Sargent, 11 Beacon Street, Boston 8, 
Massachusetts. 


Careers in World Affairs 


Intercom, published by the Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation-World Affairs Center, has devoted its April 
1961 issue to careers in world affairs. There are sec- 
tions on working for the U.S. government, the Peace 
Corps, the United Nations, foreign governments, in- 
ternational businesses, voluntary agencies in the 
U.S., Protestant, Catholic and Jewish organizations 
overseas; training for international business and 
training programs for overseas work; opportunities 
for teaching abroad, and summer opportunities here 
and overseas. Each section includes information on 
the types of jobs and training available; the organi- 
zations, agencies and universities which offer such 
jobs and training, and general publications and 
sources of information. Copies of Intercom may be 
obtained for 75 cents each from Intercom, Foreign 
Policy Association-World Affairs Center, 345 East 
16th Street, New York 17, New York. 








HANDBOOK ON INTERNATIONAL STUDY 


Co meet the growing demand for a basic reference guide to educational exchange, the Institute 


of International Education has published a two volume edition of the Handbook on Inter- 


national Study. Each volume provides the interested reader with the following information. 


HANDBOOK ON INTERNATIONAL STUDY: 


FOR U.S. NATIONALS 


|. Descriptions of educational 
systems in 91 countries 


2. Study Awards and Special Programs 


3. Summet Opportunities Abroad for 
U.S. Nationals 


{. Organizations in the United 
States Providing Services to 
Americans Going Abroad 


5. Government Regulations Affecting 
United States Students Going 
Abroad 


INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 
Box O 
800 Second Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


FOR FOREIGN NATIONALS 


1. Education in the United States 


2. Awards and Special Programs fon 


Foreign Nationals 


3. Summer Opportunities in the 
United States for Foreign 
Nationals 


!. Organizations in the United States 
Providing Services to Students 
and Visitors from Abroad 


5. U.S. Government Regulations 
Affecting Foreign Nationals 


$5.00 for both Vols. 
S35.00 a copy 




















MORE RIGHT THAN WRONG 


He nry Ford if. Preside nl of thre Ford \lotor Co 


OUR WORLD policy is everybody's business and there should be much more talk and 
discussion about it. It is not only the right but the duty of every citizen who takes a 
real interest in such matters to speak his mind and contribute to public discussion on 
the issues—even at the risk of turning out to be wrong. 

And it is my experience that among those who are more often right than wrong 
is a large percentage of citizens who keep in close touch with the events and emotions 


of the people of our world through The Reader's Digest. 


THE READER’S DIGEST] PLEASANTVILLE, NEW YORK 














JOIN 
THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN FOUNDATION 


Car BAST Sstnd Saweee t . NEW YORK 27. Ny 


SUPPORT RECEIVE 


Cishkadew et txaiieed, sadente Membership and chapter privileges 


and lecturers The quarterly journal, 
The American-Scandinavian Review 
Cultural exchange of art exhibitions, 
The American-Scandinavian 
Foundation’s book publications 


concerts, dance recitals 
Libraries of Scandinavian research “SCAN,” the Foundation’s 


materials, fiction and music monthly bulletin 


SERVING THE UNITED STATES AND 
DENMARK, FINLAND, ICELAND, NORWAY AND SWEDEN 





established 1910 



























































The Chase Manhattan Tower at Dawn—Photo by Erich Locker 


What’s new on the financial horizon? 


Rising 60 stories above New York’s 
historic financial center, The Chase 
Manhattan Bank, in its new head 
office, stands ready to meet the 
banking needs of a vigorous Ameri- 
can economy. 


Behind the bright glass and gieam- 
ing metal of 1 Chase Manhattan Plaza 
is a single banking purpose—greater 
usefulness to individuals and busi- 
nesses in New York, the nation and 
the world. 

To best serve hundreds of thou- 
sands of customers, the new Chase 
Manhattan headquarters is staffed by 


skilled and experienced bankers 
backed by the most modern banking 
machines and facilities. Equally im- 
portant, its location in the heart of 
New York’s financial and trade cen- 
ter facilitates the efficient handling of 
all commercial and personal banking 
transactions. 

From the windows of 1 Chase 
Manhattan Plaza you look out upon 
the most active center of the nation’s 
finance. You see the Stock Exchange, 
the Federal Reserve, the Clearing 
House, numerous Commodity Ex- 
changes. You see the throngs and 
the activity, and you begin to under- 


stand why it is important for 
America’s leader in bank loans to 
business and industry to build bigger 


in this important area of American 
banking. 

le. 
THE i 
CHASE 
MANHATTAN 
BANK 


Head Office: 1 Chase Manhattan Plaza 
New York 15, N. Y. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 








